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Control measures have not yet been fully worked out.
On account of the presence of this fungus, the state of Florida
is now quarantined against the introduction of nursery stock
or bud-wood from Alabama.
Melanose and Stem End Rot (Phomopsis citri)
These diseases, which are both caused by the same fungus,
have been prevalent in Florida for many years. The fungus
occurs in Australia, Jamaica, Porto Rico, and Algeria, but so
far has not been found to exist in California.
The disease lives normally and produces spores on dead
twigs in citrus trees. The spores are washed by the rains
over the surface of the fruit, causing, particularly on pomelos,
peculiar brownish streaks known as tear-staining or melanose.
These marks are nearly the same on leaves, stems, and fruit,
and consist of raised areas of brown gum-filled cells forming
dots, lines, rings, or irregular spots which greatly injure the
general appearance of the fruit while not injuring the eating
quality.
Stem-end rot causes the fruit to drop, beginning with im-
mature fruit in August and continuing till after the fruit has
been sent to market. It even causes decay after the fruit
has reached market. The softening begins at the stem
end and-is especially common on fruits which have scale
insects about the stem end. It is more severe during a warm
fall and winter, and infection seems to be more common in
damp shady situations. Sound picked fruit can be infected
by contact with diseased fruit. The fungus inhabits the
soil under infected trees and the spores develop in spring
and summer on dead twigs, bark, and on mummified fruits.
The application of fungicides to the trees or disinfectants
to the wash-water does not control the disease. The most
successful method of control is to keep the trees carefully